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Sir Sterndale Bennett. 
[From “ The Times,” London, Feb. 2} 

One of the most gifted musicians ever born 
in this country—William Sterndale Bennett— 
died yesterday, about noon, at his residence in 
St. John’s Wood Road. He was born at Shef- 
field on the 13th of April, 1816. His father, 
Mr. Robert Bennett, was organist at a church 
in that town, and the son’s earliest days were 
passed as a choir-boy, Very soon, however, 
his extraordinary precocioug capacity raised 
general attention ; and he was sent to our Roy- 
al Academy of Music for instruction. At the 
Academy he studied under Dr. Crotch, Mr. W. 
H. Holmes, Mr. Cipriani Potter, and other pro- 
fessors of note. Although, at first, considered 
a rather dilatory scholar, he rapidly attained 
distinction. His symphony in E flat at once 
proclaimed his exceptional ability ; and, not 
very long subsequently, his pianoforte concerto 
in D minor interested Mendelssohn so greatly 


that he desired to be introduced to the promis- 


ing young musician. After progressing more 
and more in the same path, and when he. had 
composed various works of immediately ac- 
knowledged excellence, Bennett was invited to 
perform atthe Philharmonic Concerts, which 
at that period were the direct road to profes- 
sional eminence. He played his second concerto 
(E flat), and, a year later, tis third (C minor), 
each with brilliant success, From this time 
his career became assured ; and as he was one 
of the finest pianists of his time—the nearest, 
in fact, to Mendelssohn that we can remember 
—his services were in constant reeuest, He 
then went to Germany, and, at Leipsic, soon 
won the close intimacy of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. How these remarkable men infln- 
enced his subsequent career is well known. 
Previous to his departure from England Ben- 
nett had obtained general acceptance through 
the pianoforte concertos we have named, his 
overtures, Parasina and The Naiades —hoth 
masterpieces—and other works. At Leipsic he 
composed his finest overture, The Wood Nympha, 
which, on his return to England, was given 
without delay by the Philharmonic Society, 
meeting with a reception no less cordial than 
had greeted it in the Saxon capital and other 
parts of Germany. Thenceforth his career was 
one of uninterrupted success. From a pupil he 
had ripened into a master, and his supremacy 
as an English pianist and composer was unani- 
mously admitted. The works he has since 
produced are so well known to English musi- 
cians and amateurs that it would be superfluous 
to catalogue them in detail. Among the most 
remarkable, however, must be mentioned the 
fourth pianoforte concerto (F minor); the 
Caprice (E major), for pianoforte, with orches- 
tra; a sonata dedicated to Mendelssohn (F mi- 
nor); a fantasis, so called, though in form just 
as much a@ sonata as the other, dedicated to 
Schumann (A major): a cantata, entitled The 
May Queen, composed for the Leeds Festival of 
1858, and now ali over the country a household 
word ; The Woman of Samaria, his chef Teuvre 
in the sacred style, written for the Birmingham 
Festival; his seventh symphony (in G@ minor), 
performed only last Saturday week, amid gen- 
eral applause, at the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
under the direction of Mr. Manns; his overture, 
Paradise and the Peri, a poem, if ever there was 
one, in music; and last, not least, his beautiful 
pianoforte sonata, The Maid of Orleans, com- 
posed expressly for Madame Arabella Goddard, 
which, in her absence, has been performed by 
Dr. Hans von Bilow, Mr. Franklin Taylor, 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, and other distingaished 
professors, Bennett has left a great number 


of compositions in manuscript, which, as fas- 








tidious as Mendelssohn himself, he kept by him 
for revision at leisure —a leisure which never 
came. He always looked at his art from a se- 
rious point of view, and did nothing to concil- 
iate what is spoken of as ‘‘ the popular taste of 
the day.” The intimate friend of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, he emulated their example, 
though he had done qnite enough to assert his 
right to belong to the family of genuine artists 
before he made the acquaintance of either. 


Bennggt was never, as we find so often stated, a 
pupif Mendelssohn's. The two met at Diis- 
seldorf and Leipsic on equal terms, and 


Mendelssohn esteemed our English composer 
just as highly as our English composer esteemed 
Mendelssohn. Of this there are existing proofs 
in the great German musician's own printed 
words—instance the friendly and noble testi- 
monial when Bennett was a candidate for the 
musical professorship at the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Schumann's opinion of our country- 
man may be read, over and over again, in his 
**Gesammelte Schriften, iiher Musik und Mu- 
siker,” especially when, criticizing The Three 
Diversions (piano-forte duets), he writes :— 











“ Aber jener Ene)inder ist unter allen Fremden 
der deutschen Theilnahme am_ wiirdigsten, ein 
ghorner Kiinsiler, wie selbst Deutschland wenige 


aufzuweisen,” 





(From the ** Daily Telegraph,” Feb. 2.) 

Sterndale Bennett's career, looked at in con- 
nection with the many discouraging circum- 
stances against which an English musician con 
tends, is a remarkable instance of the power of 
real ability to make its way. Our dead master 
came of a musical family and_ respectable 
parentage, but hardly could anything have been 
less hopeful than his start in life. Mother and 
father were taken from him in infancy, the loss 
of the father being the more serious because, 
as an organist of repute in Sheffield, he was 
fitted to watch over the musical development 
of his son. But the orphan boy was not left 
friendless, and at eight years of age—that is to 
say, in 1824—Sterndale Bennett became at- 
tached, as a chorister of King’s, to the Univer- 
sity which now laments the loss of her distin- 
guished Professor. His musical genius rapidly 
asserted itself ; and those who were interested 
in him saw that the lad had gifts only needing 
proper care in order toattain greatness. Hence 
his removal to the Royal Academy of Music, 
then a young institution, presided over by Dr. 
Crotch, and giving much promise of good by 
its activity and success. Sterndale Bennett 
was now fairly started on his career, and some 
of those who remember him under these cireum- 
stances are fond of calling to mind the bright, 
happy, high-spirited youth, already looked 
upon as the hope of English music. Bennett 
was no sluggard during his time of pupilage. 
Possessed by the spirit of art to that degree 
which only musicians know, he wrought inces- 
santly, work after work coming from his busy 
pen, as though his resources were inexhaustible. 
How far, in this respect, he emulated the bril- 
liant genius to whose artistic influence he laid 
himself open so unreservedly, it boots not to 
inquire. At any rate, these were Bennett’s 
golden days—days in which honorable ambi- 
tion fed upon successful achievement, and life 
seemed a fair and happy thing. The works 
roduced at this early period are among the 
yest he guve tothe world, and by them, rather 
than by later compositions, his genius is known. 
As instances may be cited the pianoforte con- 
certos in C minor and F minor, the overtures 
to the Naiades and Wood Nymphs, and the 
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Capriccio in E for pianoforte and orchestra. 
These things, and others more in number than 
can be mentioned here, marked young Bennett 
for distinction above h's fellows, and it was 
with the best credentials that he travelled to 
Germany in 1836 on an artistic tour, for which 
the ‘ways and means” had been supplied by 
a liberal and discerning amateur. This visit to 
the land of the great masters marked an epoch 
in Bennett's life. Through it he came in con- 
tact with Mendelssohn, and began a friendship 
which death alone could interrupt, and to it 
was owing the speedy repute he gained among 
Continental amateurs. There is something 
very charming in the genial, affectionate wel- 
come found by the young Englishman in the 
highest musical circles in Germany, and, above 
all, in Mendelssohn’s almost brotherly kindness, 
No doubt the illustrious master felt flattered 
by the family likeness of Bennett’s music to 
his own. But not Mendelssohn only stretched 
out a cordial hand. Robert Schumann was 
then editing the Nene Zeitschrift fir Musik, and 
when, at the beginning of 1837, he wanted to 
present his readers with a new year’s gift, he 
gave them a sketch of Sterndale Bennett. The 
great and gentle spirit of Schumann went out 
unreservedly to the youthful wanderer from the 
‘*unmusical country;” and alike for the sake 
of a beautiful testimony borne by one artist to 
another, for the sake of the writer, and out of 
regard for the memory of the man he honored, 
we must reproduce his words. The translation 
is that of ‘‘M. E. von G,”: 

“ After much deliberation as to what new-year's 
gift I could present to the readers of the Nene 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik—in addition to the compii- 
ments of the season—that should secure their good 
opinion, | have come to the conclusion that I can do 
nothing better than introduce them to seme pleasant 
acquaintance, The man [have in my mind is no 
Beethoven. enveloped in endless contests; no Ber- 
lioz, preaching revolution with hero’s voice, amid 
universal terror and destruction, On the contrary, 
he is a person of a quiet, amiable nature, who, what- 
ever tumults may be raging, occupies himself in his 
own work, like some astronomer in a lonely obser- 
vatory watching the course of events and investiga- 
ting the secrets of nature. Ilis name is William 
Sterndale Bennett, and he is the countryman and 
partly the namesake of Shakespeare, 

“The arts of music and poetry are surely not so 
antagonistic that we need wonder that that famous 
country, which has given us Shakespeare and Byron, 
should also produce # geod musician. The old 
prejudice which believed it impossible has been 
already shaken by Field, Onslow, Potter, Bishop, 
and ethers ; and now Sterndale Bennett has given it 
a harder blow than ever, Providence has watched 
over him from his cradle. . . . How far this devel- 
opment was promoted by the careful instruction he 
received at the Royal Academy of Music, in London, 
under masters like Crotch and Cipriani Potter and 
by his own indefatigable studies, | know not; I only 
know that out of this chrysalis has burst a truly 
glorious butterfly, fluttering through the summer 
air, now lighting on this flower and now on that, 
and leaving us to follow with eager eyes and out- 
stretched hands. A soaring spirit like this could 
not be contented to remain on its native earth with- 
out desiring to behold the land where its two great- 
est predecessors, Mozart and Beethoven, first saw 
the light. And thus it has come to pass that the 
favorite of the London public, and the pride of mu- 
sical England, is residing with us. 

“ As to the character of Bennett’s compositions, 
no one can fail to be struck at first sight by their 
strong family likeness to those of Mendelssohn, 
There is the same beauty of form, the same poetic 
depth of clearness, the same ideal purity, the same 
divine power of impressing the hearer. And yet 
there is a distinction. It is even more evident in 
their playing than in their compositions, The 
Englishman excels in delicacy and finished detail ; 
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Mendelssohn in energy and grasp of the entire scope 
ef the piece. The one is as delicate in the grada- 
tions of his softest pianos as the other is powerful 
and inexhaustible in his glorious fortes. Here we 
are riveted by the divine expression of a single 
countenance ; there we seem to be looking into one 
of Raffaelle’s backgrounds studded with hundreds 
of sweet cherub faces. And their compositions pre- 
sent somewhat similar contrasts, While Mendels- 
sohn gives in fantastic outlines all the wild revelry 
of a Midsummer Night's Dream, Bennett's imagina- 
tion was aroused by the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
The one spreads before us the slumbering ocean in 
all its boundless expanse ; the other fondly lingers 
by the softly rippling lake, with the moon-beams 
quivering on its surface, 

‘T have still much to say on this interesting top- 
ic—how these and similar pieces are mere trifles by 
the side of his larger works—such as his six sym- 
phonies, his three pianoforte concertos, his six  or- 
chestral overtures—to Parasina, the Néiads, &e. ; 
how he knows all Handel by heart ; how he can play 
all Mozart's operas on the piano, so as to bring them 
bodily before your eyes. All this and much more 
I could tell; but here he is himself! I can keep 
him off no longer; he has been looking «ver my 
shoulder for ever so long, and keeps asking, ‘ What 
are you writing there?’ ‘Dear old fellow if you 
only knew what I have been saying !’” . 

Introduced in such glowing and affectionate 
terms, what wonder that Bennett and his musie 
were warmly received. Several of his more im- 
ww works were performed at the Gewand- 
haus Concerts in Leipsic, then under Mendels- 
sohin’s direction, whilst, as pianist not less than 
as composer, the young Englishman obtained 
the myst flattering recognition. But perhaps 
the best measure of the impression made then, 
and subsequently upon the professors and ama- 
teurs of Germany, is supplied by the fact that, 
in 1853, when the conductorship of the Gewand- 
haus fell vacant, Bennett was invited to the 
post. The significance of this can hardly be 
appreciated by Englishmen, who are accus- 
tomed to sce foreigners in the high places cf 
music, but among the Germans it would be re- 
garded as almost a phenomenal honor. Return- 
ing to England after the successful visit of 
1836, Bennett soon settled down to the ordi- 
nary work of a professor, composing, perform- 
ing, and teaching with equal success. But he 
was destined to an ultimate position in harmo- 
ny with the richness of his gifts; and when, in 
1844, he became a candidate for the Chair of 
Music in the University of Edinburgh, the first 
upward step was taken. True, the wise men 
“f Modern Athens rejected his claims, and pre- 
ferred another candidate, about whom it. is 
needless to speak: but the contest brought 
Bennett prominently forward, and elicited from 
Mendelssohn, then in the zenith of his fame, a 
testimonial of priceless value. Whatever opin- 
ion the great master had put into deeds at 
Leipsic, he here put into words, and it was not 
the smallest of 5 erndale Bennett's distinctions 
that such men as Schumarn and Mendelssohn 
laid the homage of (icir admiration at his feet. 
Twelve years passed, during which our master, 
though not composing with the ardor of an 
earlier time, led a busy life; and then came the 
first of a crowd of honors. The Music Chair at 
Cambridge, vacated by the death of Dr. Wal- 
misley, was offered to Sterndale Bennett. and 
so it happened that the chorister boy at King’s 
in 1826 became thirty years later the musical 
head of the University. Nor did this distine- 
tion come alone. After Herr Wagner's disas- 
trous campaign in 1855 as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society’s Concerts, it was found 
needful to place the ddton in other hands, and 
to whom could the directors more naturally 
turn than to the chief English musician of the 
day? Dr. Bennett accepted the post, and held 
it till 1868, when he made way for Mr. Cusins. 
How far his reign wasa success, and in what 
degree he brought to the discharge of his duties 
the mingled strength and delicacy of a perfect 
chef @orchestre, are questions which, if pro- 
pounded, would receive a variety of answers. 
True it is, assuredly, that in nice perception of 
a composer's meaning, and in sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the methods by which it was 
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conveyed, few conductors could equal Stern- 
dale Bennett. He may have tacke’—nay, he 
did \ack—the firmness, energy, and power of 
command that enable a chef dorchestre to ani- 
mate every subordinate with his own. spirit: 
but, assuming that these merits could not be 
found united, he at least possessed the more 
essential. In 1858 Yorkshire recognized its 
now distinguished son by inviting him to pre- 
side over a grand festival at Leeds, and there 
was produced that beautiful and graceful work 
which, under the name of 7he May Queen, ranks 
among the classics of music. With this chef 
d’eurre the career of Sterndale Bennett as a 
composer may be said ta have reached its high- 
est point. He did not, like Rossini, after 
Guillaume Tell, lay down his pen, but he had 
none the less done his devoir, and won his 
highest honors as an art creator. In 1862, Dr. 
Bennett composed the work which represented 
Engl'sh music at the opening of the Internation- 
al Exhibition, the words being a poem by 
Tennyson—‘‘ Uplift a Thousand Voic and 
in the same year he co-operated with tM late 
Canon Kingsley in the Ode performed at the 
installation of the Duke of Devonshire as 
Chancellor of his University. The remainder 
of Dr. Bennett's career is less noticeable for 
public work thar for an accumulatien of dis- 
tinctions. In 1869, Cambridge enrolled him 
among her Masters of Arts, the Royal Academy 
having, a year previously, placed him at its 
head, in succession to Mr. Lucas. Oxford sub- 
sequently made him a D, C. L., and on March 
24th, 1871, her Majestv the Queen bestowed 
upon him the honor of knighthood. It must 
not be supposed, however, that all this time the 
pen of the composer of the May Queen was idle. 
For the Birmingham Festival of 1867 Dr. Ben- 
nett wrote his only oratorio, The Woman of 
Samaria—a work none the less full of | eautiful 
music because it failed to achieve popular dis- 
tinction. That the Woman of Samaria is not 
free from errors of judgment may be conceded. 
and yet leave much that some day or other will 
secure higher appreciation than it has hitherto 
obtained. The 24th of March, 1871, was a 
proud day in the life of the Sheffield organist’s 
son; but a prouder, perhaps, was the 7th of 
April, 1872, when, in St. James’s Hall, from 
the hands of the Attorney-General—now Lord 
Coleridge—while the é/ite of musical London 
watched and applauded, Sir Sterndale Bennett 
received an address announcing that a biennial 
musical scholarship had been founded in his 
name. Hundreds who were present will now 
recall the scene, and once more behold the 
slight nervous frame of the honored master as 
the work of his life was thus crowned and con- 
summated. In a measure, this was Sterndale 
Bennett's farewell: and, though none Knew the 
actual solemnity of the occasion, the speech of 
the Attorney-General was an elegy as well as 
an eulogium. Unwittingly Sir J. D. Coleridge 
summed up a life, when, referring to the limited 
repute of English composers, he said :—‘‘ It has 
been the just good fortune of Sir Sterndale 
Bennett to put an end to this somewhat provin- 
cial character of English music, and to bring it 
about that the name and works of an English 
musician shall be known and honored and ad- 
mired beyond the limits of the empire, and 
amongst other great and cultivated nations; 
and since the day when he first went to Leipsie, 
at twenty years of age, carrying with him the 
overture to the Naiades, to which we have just 
listened with pleasure, up to the present hour, 
his fame has gone on increasing day by day, 
until it has assumed the solid and proud _ pro- 
portions which it is no less an act of justice 
than of pleasure for us to acknowledge.” 
Here, too, we must quote the felicitous words 
with which the Attorney-General accompanied 
the presentation. Referring to the testimonial, 
he said:—‘‘ Take it, keep it, treasure it, hand 
it down to your posterity, to keep alive the 
memory of this day when you and T alike are 
gone to our rest; to keep fresh the recollection 
of the admiration we feel for the man of gen- 
ius, the respect and honor we feel for the great 











artist, and the affectionate regard and esteem 
in which we hold an excellent and honorable 
man.” With the applause which confirmed 
these words ringing im lis ears Sir Sterndale 
Bennett retired from public view; and though 
he worked on nearly to the end—composing his 
beautiful sonata, The Maid of Orleans, for ex- 
ample—his career may be said to have closed 
with that grand proof of esteem and admira- 
tion. 

We do not assume here and now to gauge the 
genius of the departed musician, nor to discuss 
the reasons which -might be assigned for the 
comparative non-productiveness of his later 
years. Granted, as regards the second point, 
that Sir Sterndale Bennett’s ripe manhood did 
not fulfil the brilliant hopes of his youth, it is 
not for us to pry into causes which may have 
been absolutely personal to himself. Rather, 
at this time specially, should we encourage a 
fecling of gratitude for the many things of 
beauty with whiclethe deceased master enriched 
his art, and for the proof his career gives that 
merit, even in one who never asserts himself, 
is sure to meet with its reward. Sir Sterndale 
Bennett was no hunter after popularity. He 
was not ever anxious to keep himself before the 
public eye, seeking rather to avoid it with an 
earnestness well nigh culpable. All the strong- 
er fer this is the testimony berne by the honors 
javisked upon him. Of kis ultimat> place in 
music it would be rash to speak with contidence. 
The time may be at hand when that which has 
hitherto been accounted a composer's strength 
will be set down as his weakness, through a 
reversal of the canons of art; in which case 
Sterndale Bennett, as he flourished with his 
friend Mendelssohn, will suffer with him. Any- 
how, we who were so lately his contemporaries 
value the delicate fancy, the graceful expression, 
and rich culture of Sterndale Bennett’s muse. 
We, at least, shall keep and cherish his works 
as the productions of a richly-gifted man, and 
when, ina few days, all musical England, in 
body or in spirit, stands at the side of his grave, 
the ‘* Requiescat in pace” will apply only to 
the dust which returns to dust, for, while a 
love of genuine music exists, so long will 
Sterndale Bennett live and move amongst us, 


“Le Nouvel Opera.” 
A correspon lent ofthe the London Musical Stand- 





ard writes as follows: 
Parts, 24th Jan., 1875. 


The central object of musical interest in Paris is 
still the New Opera, and the appearance of var ous 
works containing detailed accounts of the building 
has been the sienal fer much discussion in musical 
as well as architectura! circles upon its merits ad 
demerits. From these books [eannot do better than 
single out for notice that of M. Charles Nuitter, the 
keeper of the records at the Opera, This laulatery 
description of the latest addition to the magnificent’ 
buildings of Paris is dedicated by the auther to his 
friend, M. Garnier, the architect, and by the former 
is said to be, ‘tin fact, more your (Garnier’s) work 
than mine.” If the greater part of * Le Nouyel 
Opera” is anenthusiastic eulogy from an architect's 
point of view, and is on that account surprisiyg as 
the work of an archiviste, it cannot be said that the 
short historic notice of former “ salles dopera,” 
which prefaces the description of the present build- 
ing, is either out of place, unauthentic, or even unin- 
teresting. 

The first opera house was inaugurated in 1671, and 
gave birth to the earliest specimen of a French 
comedy with music, “ Pomone,” a “ Pastorale.” 
L’Abbé Perrin, who contributed the words, saw in 
the success of the piece an opening to his own for- 
tune, and obtained the exclusive privilege of repre- 
senting works of this kind in public, a monopoly 
which in the present day it would be worth no little 
exertion to gain Having associated with himself 
the Marquis de Sourdéac and M. de Champeren in 
the new enterprise, he soon had the mortification of 
seeing them start a new opera in the way of opposi- 
tion, He thes ronnd bimself ousted from his vrivi- 
leges, and with undoubted wisdom yielded what he 
had of worth to the celebrated Lutiv ‘Lhe comno- 
ser struck out a now track, and established the sec- 
ond opera-house in the ten iis-court “ Du Bel Air,” 
in the Rue Vauzirard. A pastorale, “Fe:tes de 
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Amour et de Bacchus,” concocted of fragments of 
Lully’s fermer compositions, was represented, and 
Quinault’s first opera, “Cadmus et Hermione.” 
Upon the death of Moliére, in 1673, an opportunity 
presented itselfwhich Lully did not fail to seize, in 
asking from the king a home forthe opera in the 
Palais Royal, then occupied by Moliére’s company. 
Here arose the third “ salle d’opera,” to take a long 
lease of life—not less than ninety years — and to 
breathe at last a sorrowful ending in a conflagration, 
which at the same time consumed a great part of the 
Palais Royal. The opera company was kept. to- 
gether by giving concerts in the Tuileries, until the 
fourth opera was opened in a large building near 
that palace built by Louis Quatorze, which at the 
time of the fire happened to be vacant. Here were 
representations given till 1770, 2 new opera-house 
meanwhile building in the Palais Royal. The lat- 
ter was the first theatre specially constructed for 
operatic performances. The fiery element again 
held its temporary, yet powerful sway in 1781, and 
fourteen poor dancers and scene-shifters perished in 
the flames. The opera was for a time obliged to 
content itself with a small room in the Rue Bergére, 
since used for the concerts of the Conservatoire ; and 
onthe 27th October, 1781, was transferred to a new 
home—the seventh—in the Boulevard Saint-Martin. 
The latter has often been quoted as an example of 
rapidity in building, It is said te have been raised 
in 16 days, but M. Nuitter says 86 days, and adds 
that the architect made use of materials of the old 
opera which had escaped the fire, and especially the 
main walls, which had been left standing. The 
managers of the new house, however, after an inter- 
val of eleven years, casting their eyes upon a larger 
structure, straightway coveted it, and by a mean 
subterfuge gained possession. They accused the 
owner, “la citoyenne Montansier,” of having raised 
her theatre opposite the library (in the square Lou- 
vois), “ with the intention of burning down that 
storehouse of human knowledge!” Madame Mon- 
tansier was imprisoned, her theatre closed, and al- 
most immediately reopened for the opera perform- 
ances, according to a decree of the “ 27 Germinal, 
an 11.,” taking the title of “ Théatre des Arts.” It 
was closed under circumstances no less remarkable 
than those which attended the opening. On the 13th 
of February, 1820, the Duc de Berry, whilst hand- 
ing his wife to her carriage, was mortally wounded 
by Louvel, and expired in one of the manager’s 
rooms. It was at once resolved to give no more 
performances in the building, that it should be de- 
stroyed, and an expiatory monument erected in its 
place. Accordingly the Salle Favart, then fortu- 
nately vacant, for a year gave shelter to the luckless, 
wandering opera, and for afew months following 
the Salle Louvois was devoted to concerts by the 
opera company to “ keep the thing going.” August, 
1821, saw the so-called provisional building erected 
in the Rue Lepeletier, which, however, sufficed for 
the regular performances until 1873. Then the nat- 
ural enemy of theatres again came to devour. The 
loss was considerable: the scores of fifteen operas, 
the orchestral parts of the same works, and many 
dresses of the artists. Fortunately the records were 
preserved, or M. Nuitter’s office would be now a 
sinecure, if indeed existent, From January of last 
year the opera occupied the Salle Ventadour, until 
the opening of the present builing—the thirteenth 
house of the French opera. Amongst the causes 
which led to the new project, it may be mentioned 
that so far back as 1763 the permanent. establish- 
ment of the opera was movted, and was fallowed at 
intervals by various proposals, At length a decree 
in 1860 declared the advisability of erecting a new 
opera house on the site now covered, 171 designs 
were actually sent in, and M. Charles Gardier was 
the architect selected, his motto being, “‘ Bramo as- 
sai, poco spero.” 

Of little interest save to Parisians is a detailed 
history of construction. In the werk before me, 
woodcuts are actually given shawing the state of the 
works in each year, and there is hardly a feature of 
the new building considered too unimportant to be 
portrayed, The events of 1870 interrupted the work, 
and the opera in embryo was put to various purposes 
quite unexpected. First, it was used for the organ- 
ization of an ambulance; then, during the siege, as 
a great military magazine, where the too precious 
provisions were carcfully stored and dispersed dur- 
ing the six months’ investment. Upon the roef 
there is even now, I believe, a semaphore used by 
the Minister of Marine for signalling. As soon as 
the siege was at an end, and the Germans had left 
Paris,the building was possessed by the Communists, 
who, from its roof, spread far and wide by means of 
fire balloons the proclamation of the Commune, and 
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when they had left it the opera was found strewn 
with these balloons. M. Nuitter calculates that 
more than 300,000 franes was not sufficient to cover 
the damage caused by the siege and the Commune. 
Although M. Garnier had not intended completion 
before January. 1876, the burning uf the temporary 
building in the Rue Lepeletier necessitated a more 
speedy opening, which, as your readers are aware, 
was made on the fifth of January last. The aspect 
of both the exterior and interior has now been made 
tolerably familiar to English readers of illustrated 
periodicals, and it only concerns me te point out 
one or two details which involve musical questions, 

If we take the principal fagade, there are seen 
busts of Mozart, Beethoven, Spontini, Auber, Ros 
sini, Meyerbeer, and Halévy, with the librettists, 
Quinault and Scribe. Complaints have been made 
of the absence of Gluck from this group. But a 
statue of hin: has been placed in the vestibule; and 
Garnier explains that he had originally asked the 
advice of those best able to judge with regard to the 
choice of composers, that he had received recommen- 
dations so different that they virtually cancelled 
each other, and was finally obliged to make his own 
choice, He has wisely arranged the musicians 
accy@ing to their dates of birth. In the great ves- 
tibufé’four immeuse statues are placed in a sitting 
position: Luliy, representing the music of Italy, 
Rameau of France, Gluck*of Germany, and Handel 
of England. I very much question the representa 
tions, more especially as over each composer's head 
the arms of his native town are carved. Handel, at 
least, was not born in England. It is impossible to 
find a more salient example of the ‘ mixture” ele 
ment which prevails throughout the building than 
some of the paintings by Paul Baulry in the great 
Ten of these are intended to express “the 
nature and effects of music and the dance, as well as 
the triumph of beauty ;” and the subjects are chosen 
both from [oly Seripture and from profane writings. 
Saul and David, and the dream of St. Cecilia are de- 
picted side by side with Orpheus and Eurydice, and 
the Judgement of Paris. It is amusing to note in 
another series of panels the instruments which M. 
Baudry has taken to represent different nations. 
The inhabitants of Great Urition—a not insignificant 
portion of which happens to be England, and refuses 
to be ignored—should feel some indignation in being 
put off with the Irish harp and—the bagpipes ! 
Germany has the king-like organ, and théorbe, while 
France is content to reserve fife, drum, and clarion, 
The violin is conceded to Italy, with the tambourine. 
To read, in the book before mentioned, that the great 
saloon is certain to become “un lieu de great attrac- 
tion,” sets us wondering whether M. Nuitter, seeing 
the expression constantly used in our play-bills and 
concert advertisements, has cone to think there is 
something idiomatic abut it, just as “le high life.” 
Speaking ofthe elaborate precautions against fire, 
M. Nuitter repeats a good story, Bandry, having 
required a fire brigade to be stationed in the new 
Opera near his studio, one day pointed to his canvas, 
and tried to bring M. le Caporal to a sense of the 
importance of his eight years’ labor, “ Quel mal- 
heur, si tout cela venait a briler !” “ Oh, oni, mon- 
sieur,” replied the corporal, with an air of conviction, 
“et puis, la peinture d Uhuile, ga fait dela bien mau- 
vaise fumée !” 

It appears that the numerous busts which adorn 
the cou/oirs chiefly consist of those rescued from the 
fire at the Rue Lepeletier Opera House in 1873, and 
that Garnier wishes for living celebrities to be also 
represented there, thinking very justly that busts 
modeiled from nature will always be more interest- 
ing and truthful than those made after death by the 
aid of documents, which are often inaccurate. At 
the risk of displeasing some, Garnier has asked for 
authority to commission no less than eighty, to 
represent, amongst others, Ambroise Thomas, Felic- 
ien David, Gounod, Duprez, Faure, and Madame 
Carvalho, with many artists still connected with the 
theatre or the Conservatoire. The foyer de lu dunse 
forms another place “de great attraction,” but the 


foyer du chant is not much frequented, owing to the 


fact that dancers are from infaney inured to a con- 
stantly varying temperature, whilst a prima donna 
dare not until the last moment leave her box, where 
she can just as easily practice her scales and _rou- 
lades, M. Nuitter raises a ludicrous parallel in as- 
signing another reason: “ Twenty dancers at once 
can imitate or execute different steps in silence. 
Half a dozen singers repeating a different air will 
produce une cacophonie assez désagréable.” So many 
disasters have from time to time overtaken the op- 
era, that the records now existing do not extend 
back beyond the year 1735, and even that much is 
due to the fact that at the time of the tires of 1763 





and 1781 the papers were luckily deposited elsewher2 
for greater safety. The revolution of 1793 affected 
the aperain no small degree, for the “ citizen ar- 
tistes’’ of the opera informed the commissary of 
police of the existence amongst the archives of 
“ matters relating to Royalty and feudal rule,” and 
of their unanimous resolution to burn the papers 
publicly in front of the theatre. Amongst the pile 
of documents thus destroyed were “ the rules of the 
opera, ostentatiously headed, Academie Royale de 
Musique, and box-tickets sprinkled with fleurs-de- 
lys.” What exquisite adsurdity is often found in 
acts of party frenzy! The library of the opera for- 
tunately possesses an almost complete collection of 
the works represented there since its first founda- 
tion; numerous unpublished fragments of Rameau, 
Gluck, Méhul, Meyerbeer, Rossini, with many oth- 
ers, and the autographs of nearly all the composers 
represented at the opera for more than a century. 
It also includes the operas of the Republic, such as 
“La Rosiére républicaine” of Grétry. In these 
strange productions the “representatives of the 
people,” municipal officers simply girt with the 
searf, or curés sans-cuoties, represented the gods of 
Olympus, and the Goddess of Reason danced the 
Carmagnole, and sang “ Ca ira!” 
teed eSacaeteties 
Joseph Haydn. 

{A lecture delivered in Worcester, Mass., on the evening 
of Feb. 11, by Mr. B. D. ALLEN, under the auspices 
of the Wor. Co, Music School.]} 

Our scene is in Vienna, The time, nearly seven- 
ty years ago. In the grand saloon of the palace of 
Prince Lobkowitz there is a large concourse of peo- 
ple. On the stage may be seen the Italian master, 
Salieri, surrounded by one hundred and sixty of 
the most eminent musicians of the city. Tere, too, 
is the singer, Frischer, whose beautiful voice Berlin 
has lent for this occasion. And there, too, are 
Weitmuller and Radichi, without whose tenor and 
bass the occasion would be incomplete. The hush 
of expectation is broken by the flourishes of the 
orchestra, announcing the arrival of one in whom 
the interest of the assemblage is evidently centred, 
An arm chair is borne upon the shoulders of men, 
Is it Pope or Emperor seated therein? Wait alittle 
and we may discover. Now we see the Princess 

{sterhazy advancing to meet the occupant of the 
chair. The procession stops in the middle of the 
room, where are congregated the nobility of Vienna. 
The eyes of all are fixed upon a feeble old man, 
towards whom Salieri advances, bestowing an affec- 
tionate embrace. Ile seeks his commands and then 
hastens to his place in the orchestra, giving the sig- 
nal for the musical performance to begin. It is 
evident that this falls upon no unsympathetic ear. 
Every face beams with delight. Loving glances 
rest upon the old man who is the hero of the hour, 
for to him is the debt due for this musical enjoy- 
ment. A long life of labor for art receives its crown 
to-day, and, could we look into the future, we might 
discern that this was the farewell to the world of 
one whose “ Creation” is holding all spellbound. 

Go we back three score years and ten, and a far 
different scene engages our attention. Now, it isa 
small town, some fifteen leagues from Vienna. A 
humble cet sige holds as its occupants the parish 
sexton and nis wife. It is a holiday afternoon, and 
whilst the zood man amuses himself with his harp, 
the house’ /ife adds her voice. Nor is this all, for, 
seated before his parents, is a boy accompanying 
their musie, after his own fashion, with two eticks 
of wood, which he holds in his hands as violin and 
bow. The domestic concert is interrupted by the 
arrival of the school-master cousin, Frank, who has 
taken the opportunity the holiday affords, for a visit 
to his relatives. He knows something of music, 
and, discerning the budding talent of the boy, pro- 
poses taking him home with him and looking after 
his education a little. As the great ambition of the 
parents is, that their son may ultimately rise to the 
dignity of holy orders, the proposal of the school- 
master is gladly accepted. But 

“ The best laid scheme o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a gley,” 
and, in this case, the lad is destined never to be 
known as “his reverence,” but as the composer, 
Francis Joseph Haydn. Between these two scenes 
is comprised the history of a busy and honorable 
life, wnich we will now attempt briefly to sketch. 

Though the cousin, Frank, had been trained in 
music, his school could boast of nothing in the way 
of music: 1 instruments, save two tambourines, As 
the co » a33 of each of these instruments was only 
two notes, it is not very easy to see how the per- 
lormauces of the young Joseph could have fascina- 
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ted the visitors of the school, though we are assured 
they attracted attention. Had there been added to his 
resol rces one more tone, he right have rivalled, or 
exce! ed Rousseau’s tune of three notes. Better than 
the tembhourine was the boy’s voice, which procured 
him. acmission to the choir of the parish church, and 
soon made him famous throughout the canton. Bet- 
ter still, it brenght him into the notice of one Reu- 
ter, a musician of Vienna, who was searching the 
conntry for veices for his choir, Haydn, in later 
years, amused himself in telling of his trial for the 
position. First a canon was given him to sing at 
sight. The beauty of his voice, and the excetlence 
of his performance astonished Reuter. ‘ But how 
is it you do not shake?” said he. ‘“ How should 1 
know how to shake, when my cousin himself does 
net?” replied the child, ‘ Come to me,” said Ren- 
ter to him, “and I will teach you.” He took him 
on his knees, showed him how te make two sounds 
aueceed each other quickly, by holding his breath 
and agitating the top of his palate. Tre child sue- 
ceeded immediately. Reuter, delighted with the 
success of his little pupil, took a plate of fine cher- 
ries, and emptied them into the boy’s pocket. The 
joy of the latter may be conceived, Tle used to sav 
that whenever he made a shake, he fancied he still 
saw those cherries, What will the lads of the pres- 
ent day who find an honr’s daily practice a burden 
and a sorrow, say to Haydn's assertion, that at this 
period of his life, he practised voluntarily sixteen 
and sometimes eighteen hours a day? It was the 
period of poverty and self-instruction in the difficult 
branches of his art; but, with the love of musie in 
his heart, little thought he of the cold of his carret, 
or the unattractiveness of his broken harpsichord, 
Ile was Javing foundations for future excellence, 
and, all unthinking to himself, for fame. 

There was a long head there, as well as patience 
to endure the privations of poverty and the rebuffs 
of the scornful. See this illustrated in the manner 
in which he obtained lessons of Porpora! Porpora 
was at the head of his profession in Italy, and espec- 
ially distinguished asa singing master. He came 
to Vienna in the train of the ambassador from 
Venice. Haydn heard of it, and coveted the knowl- 
edge that only Porpora could impart. But how 
shall he. the unknown, and in his poverty the un- 
presentable, compass his end?) With a history the 
reverse of the prodigal in the Scriptures, he came 
to a conclusion like his, saving in one particular. 
Of Porpora he would ask that he might be as one 
of his xn-hired servants, So he put himself in his 
way, now beating his coat, at another time brushing 
his shoes or arranging his wig. But for all his 
trouble, the only information the ill-natured man 
bestowed upon him was to tell him he was a fool. 
As, however, no payment was claimed for services, 
he began to relent, allowed him to accompany dur- 
ing the singing lessons, and secon made the dis- 
covery that his volunteer valet had a talent for 
musie, This brought hin under the notice of the 
ambassador himself, who generously settled upon 
him «# pension aiaply sufficient for his moderate 
wants, and admitted him to the table of his secreta- 
vies, Tlaydn’s improved circumstances bettered his 
situation in other respects, brinoing him engage 
ments in three several religions establishments, in 
which respeetively he played the violin, and the 
organ and sang. The leisure remaining from these 
engagements was devoted to study, in which he often 
spent the greater part of the night. 

A outbreak of youthful sportiveness cost him his 
situation as vocalist at St, Stephens, and led to his 
secking refuge in the house of one Keller, a wig- 
maker, whose daughter he subsequently married. 
His offence was no more serious than the cutting off 
of the skirt of a companion’s gown, but this was 
deemed too serious a matt r to be forgiven, Haydn 
now endeavored to supplement his little teaching by 
the sale of such compositions as would meet the re- 
quirements of his pupils, He also engaged in the 
composition of a Serenade, which brought him into 
the notice of one Curtz, the director of a theatre, 
who, struck with the originality of the music, was 
led to inquire after the composer. Haydn presented 
himself. “* How ! you, at vour age, the composer ?” 
“Every one must have a beginning.” “Well, this is 
singular enough; eome in with me.” The result of 
the interview was the commissioning of Haydn to 
write an opera, with the title of * The Devil on Two 
Sticks,” whieh was prohibited, owing to some allu- 
sions being construed as having more reference to a 
certain nobleman than to his Satanic Majesty. A 


writer, in speaking of the composition of this opera | 


remarks “that Haydn often said that it cost him 
more trouble to find out a way to represent the 
movements of the waves in a tempest, than it after- 





wards did to write a difficult fugue. Curtz, who had 
much mind and taste, was very difficult to please 
about this tempest, and neither he nor Haydn had 
ever seen the sea or a storm. How then could they 
describe either the one orthe other? * * Curtz, 
in the greatest agitation, walked to and fro, and 
round and round the composer, who was seated at 
his piano. ‘Imagine,’ said he to him, ‘a high 
mountain and then a valley, then another mountain 
and then another valley; these mountains and val- 
leys following each other rapidly, alns and abysses 
alternately succeeding.’ This fine description had 
no effect. In vain did Curtz add to it thunder and 
lightning. ‘Come.’ he incessantly repeated, ‘ now 
Haydn, deseribe all these horrors distinctly in mu- 
sie, but especially the mountains and valleys.’ 
Haydn ran his fingers rapidly over the keys, then 
across the semi-tones, was prodigal of sevenths, and 
modulated in an instant from sharp to flat; still the 
director was not satisfied. At last, the young musi- 
cian, completely out. of patience, witha rough excla- 
mation extended his hands to the extremities of the 
instrument, and drew them quickly together over 
the whole keys. ‘That's it ! that’s it !* cried Curtz, 
throwing himself on his neck, and almost smother- 
ing him with his embraces, Haydn added, that, 
passing, some years afterwards, the straits lais 
in bad weather, he could not help laughing the 
whole time, at the remembrance of the tempest in 
* The Devil on Two Sticks.’ ” 

About. a year after this Haydn came before the 
world as a composer of six trios, Later still, he 
made farther essays in the field of chamber music, 
in which he was regarded as a “angerous innovator 
upon well-established forms, It is curious to observe 
how he, later in life, looked upon the productions of 
Beethoven very much as his seniors were now Jook- 
ing upon his own. It reminds us of the conflicting 
opinions of our own day concerning composers who 
claim to take their point of departure from Beetho. 
ven and to advance into the style of the Future. 
What greater contrast then between the simplicity 
of a Haydn and the rhapsody of a Wagner ! 

Haydn's pension must have ceased long before 
this time, for though we find him lodged in the house 
of one Martinex, where he enjoyed the improving 
companionship of his fellow-lodger, the poet. Metas- 
tasio, we read that his penury was so great that he 
was compelled to remain in bed most. of the days in 
winter for want of fuel, Escape from those depress- 
ing circumstances came six years later, when, 
through the good offices of Count Mortzin, he was 
introduced into the establishment of the old Prince 
Esterhazy, whose interest had been excited by hear- 
ing one of his symphonies. The engagement made, 
however, was forgotten after the manner of princes, 
until Esterhazy’s memory was refreshed as follows, 
Friedburg, a composer attached to his highness, 
conceived the idea of making Haydn compose a sym- 
phony for the prince's birthday. ‘ The composition 
was completed, and was worthy of its author, On 
the day of the ceremony, the prince, surrounded by 
his suite, and seated on his throne, was present, as 
usual, at the concert. Haydn's symphony began ; 
but scarcely was the first allegro half over, than the 
prince, interrupting the performers, asked whose 
was that fine composition, ‘Haydn's,’ replied Fried- 
berg ; and poor Haydn, trembling from head to foot, 
was made to advance. The prince, or seeing him, 
exclaimed, ‘What, is that the music of this little 
Moor?’ (Tt must: he owned Haydn's complexion 
justified the appellation) ‘ Well, Moor, henceforth | 
retain you in my service, What is your name?’ 
‘Joseph Haydn.’ ‘Why, T remember that name; I 
had already engage! you; why have I not seen you 
before?’ = TIaydn awed by the majesty that snr- 
rounded the prince, made no answer. ‘Go, added 
the prince, and dress yourself as my chapel master ; 
I command you never to appear again in my pres- 
ence as you are now. You are too little, and have 
a pitiful looking face. Get anew coat, a curled wig, 
a collar, and red-hee'ed shoes; but above all, they 
must be high, that your stature may agree with 
your mind. You unlerstand, go, and everything 
requisite shall be given you.’ The day following 
Haydn appeared at the prince's levee in the grave 
dress which had been appointed him. Ile was 
nominated second professor of music, but always re- 
tained among his new companions she name of. the 
Moor.” 

This incident gives us an idea of the relations 
subsisting, a hundred years ago, between men of 
genius in the musical profession and the grandees 
upon whose patronage they were dependent. We 
shall find in the life of Mozart a similar occurrence 
between him and the Archbishop of Salzburg. 
Prabably Handel's father had good reason from his 


| point of view in secking to dissuade his son from 
joining the ranks of those he called mountebank 
musicians, Certainly there has been great progress 
during the last hundred years in the estimation in 
which the profession is held. Thanks to the sturdy 
independence of a Beethoven, who could stand una- 
bashed in the presence of royalty, when his com- 
panion, Goethe, showed the obsequiousness of the 
courtier—to the intellect of a Sehumann, whose 
written word is appreciated no less than his musical 
creations—to a Mendelssohn, whose broad culture 
is apparent in letters and in painting as well as in 
his own chosen art, the true musician of to-day ranks 
in Germany, with her scholars, her poets, her phil- 
a. And in England, what a change from 
the time when Lord Chesterfield spoke with con- 
tempt of a gentleman’s placing a fiddle under his 
chin, to the present, when the band of violinists 
has been led by no lesa a personage than the Duke 
of Edinburzh! In our own country it is a cheering 
sign, that public opinion recognizes the fact of in- 
teleectual ability, and, in some measure, of social 
standing outside the pale of the three learned pro- 
fessions, and that college graduates may be found 
engaged in the musical profession as well asin me- 
chanical pursuits. ‘ 

Returning from our digression, we are called to 
notice the death of the hauchty prince who com- 
manded the services of Haydn and the accession of 
his son, Nicholas, to his title and his estates, In 
him, Haydn found a patron possessed of still more 
enthusiastic love for music than the father had 
shown, though his musical taste was unusual. Be- 
ing a performer on the baryton, he required from 
Uaydn’s pen a fresh composition daily for that 
instrument. But few of these pieces are now in 
existence, 

The happy period of Haydn's life dates from the 
time of his entering the service of the younger 
Prince Esterhazy. For thirty years his life flowed 
on in “the even tenor of its way.” It has been 
briefly sketched in the following manner, ‘“‘ He rose 
early in the morning, dressed with extreme neat- 
ness, and seated himself at a little table by the side 
of his piano, where the dinner hour usually still 
found him. In the evening he went. to rehearsals, 
or to the opera, which was given four times a week 
at the palace of the prince. Occasionally he devot- 
ed a morning to hunting; but, in general, his spare 
time was spent with his friends.” 

Ilis manner of working was to note down in a 
pocket-book such ideas as occurred to him from 
time to time; from these he selected what were 
needed in the progress of any composition, Al- 
though he worked regularly, he consulted his moods, 
choosing a cheerful frame of mind for his airs and 
minuets, and his more tender moments for his 
adagios. Whenever he composed, he placed a dia- 
mond ring, given him by Frederic IT, on his finger, 
withont which he had no confidence in his success, 
When questioned as to his reason for writing a pas- 
sage in any given manner he would simply say: 
“did it because it went. best so.” In his composi- 
tions he was governed by certain rules which he 
never divulged. To Weigl who sought. instruetion 
in them, his reply was: ‘“ Try and find them out.” 
To quicken his imagination, he frequently adopted 
some subject given by a friend or some story that 
might admit of musical illustration. He was not 
averse to imitative music, of which we have many 
examples in his oratorio “ The Creation.” It must 
he confessed, that, judged by the highest canons of 
art, these must. be regarded as blemishes on an oth- 
erwise faultless work. Of his own compositions he 
rated “The Seven Words” highest. These were a 
series of symphonic pieces expressive of the emotions 
inspired bv our Savior's last utterances, Haydn's 
brother, Michael, subsequently added words and 
vocal parts to which the original compositions served 
as accompaniments. 

Though of a grave temperament, Haydn on oeea- 
sions showed that he could be sportive. His so- 
called ‘ Children’s Symphony” owed its origin te 
a desire to provide amnsement for the prince and 
his guests. It was written for an orchestra made 
up of “children’s whistles, little fiddles, euckoos, 
wooden trumpets, and other such instruments,” the 
cuckoos being the bass. It proved very diverting. 
One anecdote, not well authenticated however, in 
every particular, states that Haydn, perceiving his 
innovations in music were not well received by his 
band, determined to play them a trick. For this 
purpose, he composed a symphony in which the 
instruments, one after another, cease playing, until 
at last the violin is left alone. ‘ He had his sym: 
phony performed, without a previous rehearsal, be- 
fore the prince, who had been made acquainted 
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with the intention of the thing. The confusion of 
the performers, who all thought they had made some 
mistake, and especially that of the first violin, when 
at the close of the piece he found he was playing 
alone afforded much entertainment to the court of 
Eisenstadt.” 

To gain the attention of drowsy audiences, in the 
slow movement to one of his symphonies, Haydn 
arranged for the orchestra to play by degrees slow- 
er and softer until a perfect pianissimo had been at- 
tained, at which point he caused all the instruments 
and kettledrums to strike up again with startling 
effect. 

His encounter with a music seller of London af- 
fords ug another instance of his humor. “ Amusing 
himself one smorning, after the English fashion, in 
shopping, he inquired of a music-seller if he had any 
select and beautiful music. ‘ Certainly,’ replied the 
shopman, ‘I have just printed some sublime music 
of Haydn's.’ ‘0, returned Haydn, ‘Tl have noth- 
ing to do with that.’ ‘ Tow sir, you will have noth 
ing to do with Haydn's music? and pray what fault 
have you to find ‘with it?’ ‘O, plenty ; ; but it is 
useless talking about it, since it does not suit me; 
show me some other.’ The music-seller, who was a 
warm Haydnist, replied, ‘No, sir; I have music, it 
is true, but not for such as you,’ and turned his back 
upon him. As Haydn was going away, smiling, a 

gentleman of his acquaintance entered, and accosted 
him by name. The musie-seller, still out of humor, 
turned round at the name, and said to the person 
who had just entered the shop: ‘Haydn! ay here’s 
a fellow who says he does not like that great man’s 
music.” The Englishman laughed—an explanation 
took place—and the music-seller was made acqvain- 
ted with the man who found fault with Haydn’s 
music.” 

A singular instance of appreciation of this great 
man is related in connection with the “ Ox Minuet,” 
so-called. A butcher, whose daughter was about to 
be married, applied one day to Haydn for the com- 
position of a new minuet, that the wedding might 
be duly honored. Maydn obligingly complied with 
his request, and was overwhelmed with thanks from 
the grateful butcher. Some time after, Haydn heard 
a noise of instruments, and listening recognized his 
new Minuet. Upon going to the window, he saw a 
fine ox, with gilded horns and flowers and garlands 
about him, escorted by an orchestra, which took up 
its position under his balcony. The butcher, then 
advancing with many compliments said: “ I thought 
that on this day I could not in a more appropriate 
manner than this, evidence my gratitude for so 
beautiful a Minuet. I have, therefore, brought you 
the finest of my oxen.” Haydn was moved to accept 
the flattering gift. The Minuet came to be known 
as the ‘ Ox Minuet” from these circumstances. 

Haydn had little of the facility of composition 
that some other composers have shown, The Ora- 
torio of the Creation employed his pen during a pe- 
riod of two years. He used to say: “I am long 
about it, for I wish it to Jast long.” The success of 
this work was rapid, and encouraged him to under- 
take a new oratorio, ‘The Seasons.” This also was 
received with delight, but Haydn’s own estimate of 
the work may be learned from his words: ‘I am 
persuaded all must feel, as I feel myself, that it is 
not a ‘Creation,’ for the following reason: In the 
‘Creation,’ the characters are angels, in this they 
are peasants.” The Seasons was the last4mportant 
work Haydn undertook. A few quartets aud songs 
completed his list of compositions, which in the in- 
strumental department number five hundred and 
twenty-seven. Prior to this time, following the 
death of Prince Nicholas, Haydn visited England 
twice, From the University of Oxford he received 
the degree of doctor of music; an honor which had 
been conferred on only four persons since the year 
1400, The exercise which he sent, according to 
custom, to the university was a composition, which, 
“‘ whether read from top to bottom, bottom to top, 
or from the middle of the page, or on either side of 
it, formed an air, and a correct accompaniment,” 
He was much impressed by what he heard of Han- 
del’s music in England, remarking: “ He is indeed 
the father of us all.” In his old age he seldom left 
his home, but was accustomed to remind his friends 
of his existence by sending them a card on which 
were set to music the words, ‘My strength fails me. 
I am old and feeble.” His last days were robbed of 
their fitting tranquility by the existing war between 
France and Austria. His love for his country 
prompted him to frequently go to his piano and in 
feeble voice sing ‘“ God save the Emperor.” These 
were his last words, Death came to release him at 
the advanced age of seventy-eight years and two 
months, His was a deeply religious character. At 





the end of all his scores he inscribed the words 
“ Taus Deo,” as at the beginning he frequently 
placed the motto “ Jn nomine Domini” or “ Soli Deo 
Gloria.” Of him we may say truly, what he said 
concerning himself, that he was so penetrated with 
religion as to make it his strong desire to praise God 
worthily in the talent given him. 

The musical illustrations, this evening, will com- 
prise selections of four vocal, and two instrumental 
pieces. The Canzonets, “ My Mother bids me bind 
my hair” and “The Mermaid’s Song” will first be 
sung. The words of these songs are by Mrs. John 
Hunter, the wife ofa distinguished surgeon who also 
supplied the words to ten other Canzonets com posed 
by Haydn during his visit to England in 1795. 
This collection was published in London with a 
motto, borrowed from Isaak Walton, which well 
characterizes them: 

“ Such songs as virgins need not fear 
To sing, or a grave matron hear.’ 

One easily recognizes in these, as in the other 
vocal works of Haydn, those singable qualities which 
render the performer's task agreeable. Though 
Haydn is commonly spoken of as ‘the father of in- 
strumental music,” it is none the less true that his 
success has been great in his compositions for the 
voice. In this respect he contrasts favorably with 
Beethoven and his followers, who, instead of treat- 
ing the voice characteristically, have often used it 
as they would an orchestral instrument. But there 
is no evidence that Beethoven had special vocal 
training as had Haydn. The success o* the latter, 
where the former in a measure failed, indicates the 
value of such training to the composer, 

For the pianoforte Haydn comrosed many sonatas 
and miscellaneous pieces, which are not as well 
known as they should be. True, they are inferior 
to similar compositions by Bach and Beethoven, 
but they rank well with those by Handel and Mo- 
zart. Far better would it be for the promotion of 
a pure taste were the attention of musical students 


directed more to these five great men and others , 


who have imbibed their spirit, and less to the writers 
of fashionable trifles whose works “ perish with the 
using.” It is to the credit of such as Rubinstein 
and Miss Mehlig that Haydn's piano compositions 
find a place in their programmes. One piece, which 
has thus figured, the Fantasia in C., will be played 
by Mr. Sumner. 

As illustrating our master’s style in Oratorio, Mr. 
Hayden will sing a recitative and air from “The 
Seasons,” The subject of this selection is a winter 
scene, in whicl. 

*‘ With heaps immense of drifted snow, 

The dreary earth appears a grave, 

And o’er the wild and bleak expanse 

Pale Desolation spreads her wings. 
The perplexity of the lost traveller is depicted—his 
failing courage—his stiffened limbs—his joy as he 
sees the sudden gleam of light from 


** the welcome cot 
Where all his pains may find relief! ” 


Haydn’s ingenuity in descriptive music is well 
exhibited in this number. 

The sonata in F, for pianoforte and violin, has 
been selected as a specimen of Haydn's manner in 
chamber music. Compared with similar sonatas by 
Mozart or Beethoven, those of Haydn will be found 
lacking in breadth of treatment. If any exception 
is to"be made, it must be in favor of the one we are 
about to hear, which is altogether his best work in 
this department. The quartets for stringed instru- 
ments and the pianoforte trios are numerous and 
never fail to charm when properly presented. 

So good a catholic as Haydn could not fail of 
rendering his tribute tothe church which claimed 
him as her son. This he did by composing, among 
other things, sixteen masses, If we compare these 
masses with those, composed for the most part in 
youth, by Mozart, we must claim their superiority ; 
always excepting the Requiem by the latter. If, on 
the other hand, we compare them with those by 
Bach, Beethoven or Cherubini, we must acknowledge 
their inferiority. In fact, one misses in all Haydn’s 
compositions a certain quality which is always ap- 
parent in such composers as Beethoven and Schu- 
bert, not to mention Bach and Schumann. The 
subjective feeling, which impresses us with the 
conviction that what has been uttered came from 
the composer’s own experience of sorrow and its 
kindred emotions, is almost wholly wanting in Hay- 
dn, We feel as though he approached these sub- 
jects somewhat in the manner he attempted in early 
years the description of the tempest at sea he had 
never seen. There is the clever suggestion, but it 
comes not from deep inward experience. And 50, 




















when in his Canzenets he treats of ‘ Despair,”. we 
feel that it might change titles with the one named 
“ Pleasing Pain,” and come as near truth of expres- 
sion; or, in the masses, to the music of the Ayrie 
might be set the words of the Gloria. Haydn was 
too happy a man to write in any other than a cheer- 
ful, or, at best, mildly melancholy manner. Sur- 
passing the masses, and ranking with the large 
works, The Creation and The Seasons, is the Latin 
Hymn upon the crucifixion, Stabat Mater. Rossini’s 
glittering setting of the same words has well nigh 
driven from the mind of the world the fact that 
there have been others to whom higher honor is due 
for the manner in which they have treated this re- 
markable hymn, The best known are Deprés, Pal- 
estrina, Pergolese, Boccherini, Astorga, besides 
Ilaydn. Fétis says of the work of the latter 
nobleness of the thoughts, which, as a general rule, 
pervades it, is blended with a softly melancholy 
tint. It appears as if he had felt that the sorrow of 
the mother of Jesus could be no human sorrow. 
Above the depths of this conception lies the perfectly 
devoted confidence in the fruits of the Redemption, 
This beautiful composition is too little known ; a few 
figures in the taste of the time areethe only things 
in it which we could wish omitted.” 

The lecture will conclude with a duet from this 
work, sung by Miss Sumner and Mr. Hayden.’"— 
Worcester Palladium, 
eee 


The “Tocsin Allegorique” of Ignace 
Pleyel.* 


What member of the musical world does not know, 
at any rate, by tradition, the fertile composer Ignace 
Pleyel, the pupil of Joseph Haydn? He was born 
in Austria in 1757, and, after spending a large por- 
tion of his life in France, which he considered as his 
adopted country, died in Paris, the 14th November 
1831. There still exist numerous compositions of 
his for pianoforte and violin, quartets, quintets, so- 
natas, ete., which, once known to all Europe, are 
now condemned to oblivion. His School for the 
Pianoforte, though not highly esteemed by the 
Prince of pianists, Ludwig van Beethoven, once 
played a great part in musical education and was 
used in some establishments till very recently. 

In 1789, this composer, already very well known, 
was C hapel- master at the Cathedral of Strasburgh, 
some of his predecessors in the post having become 
famous. Pleyel, however, had not time to distin- 
guish himself there, because, in the revolutionary 
whirlwind, which then redoubled its violence, it was 
not long before he lost his appointment. He had, 
therefore, no great reason to love the Revolution, 
and he was not too particular in disguising his 
feelings for the unfortunate queen, Marie Antoinette, 
This circumstance, combined with the fact of his be- 
ing an Austrian, could not long fail to render him 
an object of suspicion, The gendarmerie received 
orders to watch him at a country house of his in 
Dorlisheim, and his position became one of extreme 
danger. If he had been brought before a revolu- 
tionary tribunal, he would certainly have been con- 
demned to death, It was under these circumstances 
that some of his best friends advised him to declare 
himself openly a Republican, and to prove it by 
turning revolutionary composer. Now as Pleyel 
did not much relish being guillotined, as, indeed, 
very few persons do, he consented to write & work, 
unique in its kind and entitled: La Révolution du 12 
aout, 1792, ou Tocsin allégorique. There is now only 
a single copy left, and it is justly regarded at Stras- 
burgh as a precious score. Pleyel’s republicanism 
being of such recent date, it was deemed becoming 
to assign him as a companion an amiable gendarme, 
who never lost sight of him during the composition 
of the TZocsin allégorique, which is, without doubt, 
the mest original of all his works, and, as I was 
assured by a friend of mine, a brave musician and 
faithful German, during my sojourn of a month at 
Strasburgh in the year 1835, contains some portions 
which Beethoven would certainly not have despised. 
There were at Strasburgh, in those days of continu- 
ual disturbance, 900 bells, taken from the villages 
and small towns of Alsace. These bells had become 
useless, as people then said, after the abolition of 
the Christian religion, Roman Cathelic and Protest- 
ant, and were destined to be transformed into pieces 
of five or ten centimes. Pleyel obtained permission 
to choose an unlimited number of them for the exe- 
cution of his work, which was to take place in the 
Cathedral. He selected seven giving the notes C, 
E, B, G, A, F, D. 

The following is an epitome of his strange produc- 
tion. The Introduction, ‘‘The Awakening of the 


*From “La Gazette Musicale.” 
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People,” allegro moderato, 4-4in F major, commences 
softly, and increases with a dull rumor marked con- 
tinuously by the meurnful sounds of the wind in- 
struments, The confusion at last becomes @ fearful 
storm ; the attack cn the Tuilleries, which dealt a 
fatal blow to the King of France, having reached its 
highest pitch, the tumult decreases little by little, 
and very soon appears lost in secondary kinds of 
agitation. After 97 bars, we hear the first stroke 
of the bell in C; at the 9th bar afterwards there is 
added the second in E; at the tenth, the bell in C 
leaves off, and, at the thirteenth, the bells in G 
unite with these in E, as, at the 19th, do that in F 
and that in, Amid the sounds of the bells, the 
stringed instruments vibrate most energetically in 
unison, After 51 bars of this alarum-ringing of the 
‘Churches of Paris, we suddenly hear the bell in D, 
while the drums beat the générale, accompanied by 
the fifes. New confusion, 6-4 in D major. the effect 
in the orchestra being augmented gradually by the 
sound of the bells, at first isolated, then doubled, in 
B and in A, and lastlyin Fand G. This surprising 
instrumentation grows fainter; the wind instru- 
ments are silent, and the quartet no lenger expresses 
more than the fhournful sighs of the wounded and 
the dying. Suddenly the Royalists appear singing 
Grétry's celebrated air: “ O, Richard, 6, mon roi!” 
But, at the seventh bar, the terrible music of the 
fight, in 6-4, breaks forth with renewed vigor. It 
is followed by sweet and gentle harmony, adagio, 
quickly interrupted by an allegro, expressing cour- 
age and daring. A number of harmonious chords 
in A major lead up to another very well known air 
of Grétry’s: “ Od peut-on-¢tre mieux . . . ?” But at 
the conclusion of these strains, the report of the 
cannon is heard inthe distance. Amid a revolu 
tionary tempest, the home joys of family are of 
short duration. There is an indescribable rumor ; 
the warlike kettle-drums grow animated, and lead, 
crescendo, at the double quick, 6-8, to the furious 
struggle between the two principles: the Republic 
and Royalty. It is here that the Alsatians assert 
Pleyel raised himself to the height of the Titan, 
Beethoven. The instrumentation is fearfully effee- 
tive: the roar of the cannon, the sounds of the bells 
in B,D, G.C, F, and E, and the roll of the drums 
.... the kettle-drums, too, came out with prodig- 
jous force. At length, the chaos seems to have sunk 
into silence; the quartet ends in tones of lamenta- 
tion, but suddenly the drums and kettle-drums an- 
nounce the sanguinary triumph. A powerful cho- 
rus accompanied by brilliant instrumental music in 
D, 4-4, pronounces the words: “ La victoire est a 
nous; le peupleest sauvé!” Tothisis united, with 
accompaniment of the orchestra which performs the 
famous “Ca ira,” a four-part chorus 2-4, allegre, 
which sings the following verses, revolutionary both 
as regards words and music :— 
“Nous t’offrons les débris d’un tréne, 
Sur ces autels, 6 sainte Liberté. 
De l’eternelle verité 
Ce jour enfin qui nous environne (?) 
Rend tout un peuple a la félicite ; 
Par «a vertu, par sa flerté 
Il conquiert Uégualité. 
Parmi nos héros la foudre qui tonne 
L’annonce au loin A 'humanité. 
A WOMAN (sola.) 
Mon fils vient d’expirer, 
Mais je n'ai plus de roi! 
Romance, 
Tl fut & son pays avant d’étre A moi, 
Et j’étais citoyenne avant d'étre mére. 
Mon fils! par tes vertus, j‘honore ta poussitre!” 
_ Immediately after the last bar of the chorus: 
“Nous toffrons les débris d'un tréne,” the noisy 
music of the ‘‘Ca ira” is again introduced, A so- 
prano then sings two strophes of rampant republi- 
canism commencing :— 
* Ah! périsse Vidolatrie 
Qu’'on voue A Ja royauté, 
Terre ne soit qu'une patrie, 
Qu'un seul temple a I humanité,” ete, 
The following third strophe is sung by a tenor: 
“ Les Francais qu'on forme a la guerre, 
Appellent contre les tyrants 
Les représailles de la terre 
Du haut des palais fumants. 
Des bords du Gange A ceux du Tibre, 
Dieu! rends bientst selon nos veeux 
Tout homme un citoyen heureux, 
Le genre humain un peuple libre.” 

The chorus repeats the last two lines, and then the 

baritone comes in with the recitative. 
“ Nous finirons son esclavage; 
Ce grand jour en est le présage.”” 

The work finishes with a brilliant coda of the 
chorus : “ Nous t’offrons,” ete., always accompanied 
by the musie of “Ca ira.” 

On the day that the Zocsin allégorique was per- 
formed for the first time, the magnificent Cathe Iral 





was literally invaded by the crowd, and the Stras- 
burghers, more or less old, said, in 1835, that the 
public was overpowered by indescribable enthusi- 
asm The cries of ‘‘ Vive Pleyel” “ Vive la Répub- 
lique” resounded on all sides, and Pleyel was immedi- 
ately freed from the custody of the gendarme, it being 
said that no one but atrue patriot, and a foe to 
slavery could have produced such a master-piece. 
Of the numerous republican verses dedicated to 
Pleyel, the following are perhaps the least bad :— 
A PLEYEL. 
“(Compositeur des Peuples régénérés.) 
Ce qu'on mortel n'ouit jamais, 
Ton Tocsin aux peuples révéle, 
Foudroyant le vieux, le mauvais, 
I! proclame PERE NOUVELLE.” 

The success of this revolutionary composition in- 
creased with every performance. People flocked 
frem far and wide to hear it, and Pleyel had never 
been so popular. What, however, did he do, in 
1793, in the midst of his unasked-for triumph ? Not 
wishing to lose his prestige he suddenly disappeared, 
like a prudent musicim, and went to London. De- 
spite of this, the 7ocsin did not cease to be the raze. 
It was transported from the Cathedral Choir to the 
grand Mirror Concert Room, which was closed with 
it in 1798. The following year it was performed in 
the new room of the Réunion des Arts, Soon after- 
wards, however, nothing more was heard of this 
music of the New Era. The Consulate was not pro- 
pitious to it; Bonaparte preferred for his govern- 
mental regimen calming to exciting music. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that the seven 
bells selected by Pleyel for his Zoesin allégorique, 
thanks to the musical purpose to which they were 
devoted, escaped the fate of the rest. Five were re- 
stored, after the re-establishment of the Christian 
religion, to their legitimate owners. One, which 
was accidentally taken to the Strasburgh Theatre, 
perished in 1800, when that edifice was burnt down, 
and. lastly, the seventh, the one in E, was preserved 
in 1835 at the Office of the City Archives, A strange 
page in the history ef music is this revolutionary 
work of Pleyel's! Dr. Coremans. 
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BOSTON, MAR. 6, 
“Paradise and the Peri.” 

The announcement of the Ninth Symphony Con- 
cert of the Harvard Musical Association, (Feb. 18), 
drew a great crowd to the Music Hall to hear the 





first performance here with orchestra, of Schumann's 
wonderful Cantata. As we have before stated, it 
had heen sung here by the Parker Club, in two 
semi-private concerts, about twelve years ago, with 
simply a piano-forte accompaniment, A few years 
age it was brought out with orchestra in one of the 
Western cities—if we mistake not, Chicago—with 
Miss Clara Doria in the principal soprano part ; and 
it is our impression that it was then sung in Ger 
man. We do not remember to have heard of any 
other full performance of the work in this country. 

After the detailed analysis which we have lately 
given of the entire work, and which, glowing as it 
is, we see no cause to modify in any essential 
respect, it is needless for us now to discourse upon 
the beauty or the individual peculiarity of the mu- 
sic. If on the one hand this later hearing made us 
more sensible than ever, of certain characteristic 
weaknesses in Schumann's art, (such as a tendency 
to crowd his lower harmonies, to a loss of clearness, 
except in his purely inspired moments; a frequent 
disregard or lack of knowledge of the requirements 
of the voice, whereby some of the soloists must 
needs appear to disadvantage ; the unsparing power 
and fulness of the instrumentation, hard for voices 
to contend against, however the instruments may be 
subdued), on the other it more than confirmed all 
our earliest conviction of the wonderful beauty, 
power, variety and all-pervading true imaginative 
genius of the composition, The vast crowd listened 
to it all—for nearly two hours—with almost abso- 
lute attention, and with abundant signs at first of 
wonder, then of steadily increasing interest and de- 
light. That it could be fully appreciated by the 





many who were listening without any previous 
preparation, could not be expected. Quite as little, 
that all its delicate and subtle beauty could be made 
fully manifest in a first attempt by singers mostly 
amateurs, and with short time for orchestral rehear- 
sal. Yet on the whole the impression was a very 
fine one, and creditable to all who participated in 
the interpretation of so important and so difficult a 
work. Mr. Lane conducted carefully,—perhaps a 
little mite too anxiously,—but in the main firmly, 
doing his best to keep down the noisier instruments 
so as to give the voice achance. It is obvious how- 
ever, that the musicians of the orchestra are some- 
times not entirely sure of his intentions, and that 
the baton does not always lead them in spite of 
themselves, Some faults of tempo, too, are proba- 
bly to be ascribed more to nervousness, than any 
want of understanding; for instance, the opening 
prelude, with the solos following, seemed to us to 
drag a little ; and the exquisite chorus of the Houris, 
otherwise beautifully sung, was certainly taken fas- 
ter than it would naturally sing itself, thereby 
losing instead of gaining life. 

Tue Cecttta had been very patiently and thor- 
oughly trained in all the choruses ; if there was any 
fault it was that possibly the drill had been too strict 
and careful, leaving not enough of spontaneity and 
freedom to the singers for the best effect sometimes, 
—a delicate matter to adjust is this! But they had 
entered into their work with enthusiasm ; the voices, 
of sopranos and altos especially, were delightfully 
fresh and telling, and the tenors avd basses showed 
a vigorous reinforcement since the Walpurgis Night 
was sung. It is certainly the most musical, refined, 
expressive chorus which our city has produced ; 
could it be strengthened full one-half in number 
(quantity) without sacrifice of quality, it would be 
still better in so large a hall, and in a work for 
which so full an orchestra is indispensable. As it 
was, the strikingly dramatic and exciting series of 
choruses at the end of the first part, beginning with 
“But crimson now her rivers ran” and reaching a 
splendid climax at the thought of “ blood for Liber- 
ty shed,” was given with thrilling power, and with 
graphic wealth of contrast. The more imaginative, 
romantic, gentler choruses, those happiest moments 
of the composer's inspiration (the chorus of the Nile 
genii, with its distinct accompanying subject for the 
bass; the heavenly peace and sweetness of the re 
quiem: ‘Sleep on,” and the chorus of Houris) were 
rendered with fine light and shade, charming all 
listeners, Some of the beautiful Quartets, to these 
not favorably placed, were not so audible as could 
be wished, though they were given by good voices 
well at home in them. 

The soloists, with the exception of Mrs. H. M. 
Ssirn and Mr. J. F. Wixcn, were volunteers out of 
the ranks of the Cecilia, and, as such, hardly amen- 
able to public criticism. Yet it is allowable to say 
that on the whole they did themselves great credit. 
The most important and most difficult duty, after 
the Peri herself, devolved on Mr. GrorGe L. Oscoon, 
who sang the principal tenor solos with fine under- 
standing and expressive fervor; it was Schumanns 
fault, and not the singer's, that so much of the mu- 
sic runs below the clear and comfortable region of 
the pure tenor voice; it would better suit a baritone, 
were it not for the high tenor passages occurring in 
the same arias. Mr. Osgood’s strength by no means 
lies in his low tones, but he in a good measure made 
up for the want by great distinctness of enuncia- 
tion. Mr. Cornetivs Cuenery, with a sweet but 
lighter tenor, sang the part of the Youth and several 
smaller passages, musically and correctly, but was 
not very generally heard. It was a pity that there 
was not more for Mr. Wincu to do, the little that he 


did was done so nobly and impressively, The Aria 
descriptive of the luxurieus air and scenery of 
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the East: “And now o’er Syria’s rosy plain,” 
would have given him a fairer field; but beautiful 
as the aria is in itself, it was omitted for goad rea 

sons, one of which was to relieve a certain heaviness 
and cloying richness in this latter portion of the 
Cantata. Inthe air of the Maiden to her dying 
lover, and some smaller pieces, Mrs, GtLBert’s pure, 
sweet, well preserved soprano made a good impres- 
sion, the chief want being more impassioned feeling. 
Miss Russett has some noble mezzo-soprano tones, 
and both she and Mrs. Porter, alto, did good service 
in quartets and small bits of solo, Miss Ira Wetsu 
fairly surprised and captured her audience by the 
sweet and sympathetic quality of her contralto voice, 
so flexible and even, and by the certainty and ease 
and fervor with which she sang several of the most 
beautiful numbers, As for the chief part, the Peri, 
Mrs, Saitn’s pure, high soprano told for the most 
part to excellent advantage, though hardly so well 
asin the rehearsal, betraying signs of weariness and 
recent over-work in that most trying climax at the 
end. But it was at least a comfort to hear a singer 
who could cope with all the difficulties of this exact- 
ing music. 

There appears to be a pretty general desire to 
have “ Paradise and the Peri” repeated. Such an 
effort does indeed seem too great to be spent upon 
only one performance ; and doubtless, a second time. 
both public and performers would come better pre- 
pared both for the appreciation and the rendering 
of so great a work. 


Last Thursday’s concert offered: the E flat Sym- 
phony (No. 1) of Haydn; Mendelssohn’s G minor 
Concerto played by Mr. Parker; the beautiful 
“Naiads” Overture, in memory of the lamented Stern- 
dale Bennett: the first movement of Reethoven’s 
Violin Concerto, by B. Listemann; and the March 
from “ Athalie.” 

For the 10th and last Concert, (March 18), a very 
rich and brilliant programme has been prepared as 


follows: 

Magnificat, in B flat, Durante, (second time in 
Boston), by Tar Cectrra.—*Capriccio, in B minor, 
Mendelssohn, for Piano (Miss ANNA FINKENSTAEDT), 
with orchestra; *Part-Songs, by J. C. D. Parker ; 
Symphony, No. 2, in C, Schumann,—**Fragments 
of Mendelssohn's unfinished Opera, “ Loreley:” a. 
Ave Maria; A. Vintagers’ Chorus; ¢. Finale (Chorus 
with Soprano Solo); Overture to “Euryanthe” Weber; 
**Finale to Ist Act of “ Eurvanthe” (Choruses of 
Peasants and of Knights, with Soprano Solo). All 
the Choruses by Tue Cecrita, 





The Thomas Concerts. 

The sixth and last of the evening “ Symphony 
Concerts” (Wednesday, Feb. 17) drew of course a 
very large audience, and the programme was one of 
great interest. It began with a very finished ren- 
dering of the entire orchestral Suite in D, by Bach, 
of which we had hitherto heard only the Overture, 
and the two favorite movements, which succeed it. 
Mr. Thomas added this time the Bourrée and the 
Gigue, short, lifesome pieces, but by no means of 
equal interest with the Aria and the Gavotte, The 
scenes from Gluck’s “ Orpheus ’ were repeated with 
a larger chorus than before, and with marked 
improvement in the delivery of some of the stronger 
choral passages, such as the inexorable “No!” of 
the Furies. We still felt, more strongly than before, 
that some of these stern choruses, as well as the 
Dance of the Furies, were taken so fast as to rob 
them of their majesty and grandeur; and that in 
the matter of selection less of the sameness of the 
earlier pieces would have relieved the whole; they 
need scenic help te save them from monotony. 
Miss Crancu sang all the recitative and melody of 
the bereft lover, especially the Che faré, in a smooth, 


large, noble style, infusing more of life and fervor 
into her song than usual. Mr. Jacossoun, Liste- 
minn’s successor as the violin leader of the orches- 





tra, delighted the audience by a most finished, 
smooth, artistic rendering of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 

After the intermission, Raff filled out the remain- 
der of the concert, even to weariness, with the “ Im 
Walde” Symphony (No. 3, F major) From earlier 
impressions of one or two single movements, we 
were prepared to like it better than the “ Lenore” 
and some of the other extravagances, but on the 
whole were disappointed. An explanatory pro- 
gramme taught us all how we were to understand 
the various themes and movements in their order. 
It was well we had it, or we should surely have 
“ dilated with the wrong emotions” during the first 
movement, which was designed to represent “the 
feelings of a lover of nature in a forest, on a sum- 
mer’s day,” and is “cheerfully suggestive of the 
exhilaration produced by the pure, aromatic air of 
the woods, and of the joyous life of animated na 
ture.” Now this might answer for a description of 
the first movement of Beecthoven’s Pastorale, which 
so truly overhears the very tune of summer and the 
fields, But what a contrast! This one we found 
by no means cheerfully suggestive or exhilarating ; 
instead of buoyant, peaceful, wholesome and refresh 
ing, the music seemed entirely restless and uneasy, 
the unburthening of the breast of some “ discom™ 
fortable cousin” preoccupied against the joyous in- 
fluence of nature. Or perhaps those woods were 
badly haunted by mosquitos ! 

The “Twilight” Reverie, which opens the sec- 
ond part, has beauty; and the “ Dryads’ Dance,” 
which forms the Scherzo of the Symphony, is an 
eriginal and pleasing fancy, somewhat akin to Men- 
delssohn’s fairy music. The third part (‘‘ Night in 
the Forest”) is mostly devoted to the “ approach 
and departure of the wild huntsmen with Frau Holle 
and Wotan.” It is a weird, wild movement, a 
ghostly sort of tramp, like that in the “ Lenore,” 
prolonged beyond all patience for a simple music 
lover, who has not taken up his cross for any gos- 
pel of “The Future.” You are out of the woods at 
last, however, and a fragment of one of the themes 
from the First Part brings back the light of day.— 
Far be it from us to presume to deny that there is 
skill, musicianship, rare talent and invention, even 
perhaps some sort of genius, in some of these new 
things which so many persons appear to admire. 
All very well, only we do not find them edifying. 
It is a simple and sincere confession of experience. 
Why is it that after hearing such things with an 
eager curiosity and with a certain interest for the 
time being, yet we feel no longing ever to hear them 
again? Why is it that the frequent repetition of 
such of them as we have made several attempts to 
fall in love with, has failed to render them more 
lovely and more dear to memory? Whereas, on 
the other hand, we cannot recall the symphony of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, which did not charm 
and take possession of us the very first time we 
ever heard it, even through the medium of very in- 
adequate performance, and for which the love and 
the desire did not grow deeper: and stronger with 
every successive hearing? Why this contrast in 
the two experiences? It is easy to say: ‘Oh, 
Beethoven was not appreciated at first ; no great 
original genius is understood in his ewn day, any 
more than Wagner, Liszt, Raff, &e., can be at this 
Easy, but futile, in the fuce of this simply, 
But we prefer 


day.” 
literally true and frank confession. 
the humbler attitule in the whole business, and 
may perhaps awaken to the conviction that our 
insensibility to the new charmers is all our own 
fau't, or our fate’s, which brought us into the 
wor d too early and when Music had another kind 
of soul,—a soul, however, that still lives ! 


Tue Matinée of Saturday in the same week came 





in stormy weather and had a smaller audience than 
usual, The programme was quite as good as in 
most of the evening concerts, Particularly worthy 
of mention are the admirable performances of Men- 
delssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony, and of the second 
‘*Leonore” Overture of Beethoven again; also 
a repetition (by request) of that beautiful Concerto 
by Bach for two violins, with orchestra, which gave 
such pleasure in ene of the evening concerts, and 
was so artistically played by Messrs. Jacossony and 
Arvotp. Mr. Boscovitz, in his effective and pecu- 
liar way, played for the second time the brilliant 
and in some respects original, but inot very satisfac- 
tory pianoforte Concerto by Grieg; and in the sec- 
ond part three shorter solos: Moments Musicales, 
No, 3, Schubert; Berceuse, Chopin; Giguein E flat, 
Bach, The matinée closed with the Tunnhduser 
Overture. 

Trese Concerts were announced as the last; but 
Mr. Thomas returns to console the Wagnerites. 
Next Wednesday evening (March 10) he will give a 
“grand Wagner Night,” as he has often done in 
New York, for which the programme is made up of 
selections from the earliest to the latest works of 
Wagner, as follows: 

The Phantom Ship (1841-42). 


Tannhvenser (1844-45). 
Romance. Wolfram, 3d Act. 
Bacchanale, written for the Paris Grand Opera House, 


1861. 
Lohengrin (1847-1849), 


Watkuere (1854-55). 
Love Song. Siermund, Ist Act. 
Introduction (Ritt der Watkueren) 
Wotan’s Farewell to Brunhilde. 
Magic Fire Scene. 
Tristan and Isolde (1857-58), 


Overture, 


Introduction. 


3d Act, 


Introduction. 
Finale. 

Meistersinger von Nuernberg (1862-64), 
Introduetion. \ 3a Act 
Prize Song, Walther. is 
Overture. 


The vocal numbers are to be divided between Mr, 
Bischoff, tenor, and Mr. Remmertz, bass, from New 
York.—A Thomas matinée will follow on the next 
day. 


Recent Deatus Two American singers, who 
have achieved no slight distinction at home and 
abroad, have been cut off in their prime during the 
past season. The latest instance is thus mentioned 
in the Transcript of Monday. 

Deatn or J. E. Perkins. A eable despatch from M. 
W. Whitney, now in London, to relatives of the deceased 
in this city, announcing the death of this eminent young 
American basso, has carried sadness to the hearts 
of many to whom his many good qualities had endeared 
him, while the musical world mourns the loss of a rising 
artist. At the regular rehearsal of the Handel and 
Haydn Society last evening, in Beethoven Hall, the presi- 
dent announced the -ad intell'gence of the death of Mr, 
Perkins, saying that he had for several years before leav- 
ing for his studies abroad been a member of the society, 
that his name was still retained on its rolls. He said that 
Mr. Perkins left this country at the age of about twenty- 
two, studied first at the Conservatory of Music in Paris, 
thence went to Milan, where he placed himself under the 
best masters fora term of years. and then to Florence, 
where he studied with the celebrated Vannuccini. Return. 
ing to London, Mr. Mapleson, the eminent operatic im- 
presario, was not slow in discovering his worth, and at 
the time of his death he was fulfilling an engagement of 
six years, only two of which had expired. His age waa 
but little short of thirty, and even with hls short musical 
career he had few if any rivals. The announcement was 
received with sadness by the members of the society, 
many of whom have pleasant recollections of him while 
a member of the chorus. 

_Mr. Perkins was a brother of Mr. W. O. Perkins of this 
eity, a gentleman well known in the musical profession, 
who assisted, advised and encoursged his young brother 
through the toilsome years of study, 





A writer in the Philadelphia Amatesr ves the 
following sketch of the lamented baritone, Suzrwoop 
CAMPBELL :— 


_ “Sherwood A. Coan was born in North Guilford, Conn., 
in 1820, and at an early age became identified with the 
‘minstrel’ profession, In 1848, upon the death of the 
founder of the Campbell minstrels, Mr. Coan was induced 
by the management of that troupe to assume the name of 
Campbell, and become its musical chief. For ten years he 
was Connected with this organization and made its name 
and reputation world-famous; but desirous of attaining 
the highest position in musical art, and conscious that his 
profession did not afford scope for the development of his 
latent powers, he retired from the minstrel ranks and 
Studied assiduously for three years to fit himsclf for the 
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operatic stare, 
was. we believe in the role of ** Frollo””’ in Fry’s “ Notre 
Dame” produced ai the Academy of Music in this city, 
May 4th, 1364. 

lish Opera Company was fermed. which for some years 
labored with greater musical than pecuniary sticce-s in a 
much neglected ficld.—Subsequently Miss Richings and 
then Miss Zelda Harrison -now Mrs. Seenin) beeame con- 
nected with the organization, making that famous quar- 
tet, now, alas! to be heard no more, which has never 
been equalled in English Opera, Mr, Campbell afterwards 
contributed much towards the wonderful success of the 
Parepa Opera Troupe, which he joined in the second rea- 
son of its organization. For some time his health had 
been failing, and when the Rosas returned to Eng'and in 
1871, he went with them, hoping that rest and change of 
scene might benefit him. In Europe he travelled much, 
singing but little, but accompanying his f:iends the Ro as 
everywhere, and receiving a sister’s care from the great- 
hearted Parepa. Apparently improved in health, he re- 
turned to America this year made an eneagement with 
the Kel'ogg Company, and in company with his old and 
true friends Mr, Castle and Mrs. Seguin, journeyed to 
Chicago expecting to open the operatic season. there. 
That expectation was never realized—he gradually became 
more feeble and at length wasconfined to the house of his 
brother, in whose arms, on Thanksgiving evening, he 
tranquilly died, of heart-disease.” 


— ~-—-e@0e—-— _-— 
Funeral of Sir Sterndale Bennett. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.”) 

On Saturday, at noon, the mortal reniains of our famous 
English composer were laid to rest, with becoming rites, 
amid universal sympathy. Among the feelings excited by 
the news of Sterndale Bennett’s death was a desire that 
the last honors paid to him should be worthy of his gen- 
jus, and a general wish arose to bury him in Westminster 
Abbey, that his dust might mingle with the dust of others 
wiio have helped to make bright the pages of our rough 
island story.”’ The idea was acted upon, and very soon a 
requisition, signed by about seventy persons, among 
whom were the Duke of Ed nburgh, Lord Dudley, Lord 
Coleridge, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Sir Julius 
Benedict, Sir John Goss, Sir Henry Thompson, and Sir 
Francis Grant, was tranemitted to Dean Stanley, urging 
that the burial of Sir Sterndale Bennett's remains in the 
Abbey Church of Westminster “ would bea fitting tribute 
to the genius and worth of this gifted Engli-hman, and 
on more public grounds, a just recognition of the art of 
which h? was so distinguished an ornament.” The hon- 
or thus sought is never lightly bestowed, but Dean Stan- 
ley did not hesitate to grant it in the case of our departed 
master; and so it comes to pass that all that was mortal 
of Sterndale Bennett reposes amid the crowd of kings 
and nobles, statesmen and warriors, poets and musicians, 
who lie beneath the roof of our glorious Abbey. 

Great interest was shown by the general public in the 
funeral ceremony, and the Abbey doors had not been long 
opened before the nave and transepta were crowded. The 
choir had been reserved for ticket-ho!ders, but long before 
the time when the procession was expected, every seat 
(those set apart for the mourners excepted) had its occu- 
pant. Nothing could have been more impressive than 
the waiting of this great, silent company, in such a p'ace 
on such an occasion. The day was somewhat cheerful, 
and the majestic interior stood revealed in all its beauty, 
as the sun's rays poured through the windows “richiy 
dight,”’ flecking the soaring arches and massive columns 
with fantastic hues. But the spectacle of the crowd that 
could be seen, and the consciousness of other crowds that 
could not be seen, all as still as the dead heroes beneath 
their feet, and all possessed by one feeling of sympathy 
with the occasion, mnst have moved the Jeast emotional 
onlooker. Meanwhile, through the busy streets leading 
from St. John’s Wood, the body of Sterndale Bennett was 
being conveyed to its last splendid home with fitting rev- 
erence, Messrs. Hatchard, who conducted the funeral, 
had provided an open hearse, and on it lay the coffin, part- 
ly covered with a violet pall, partly hidden by wreaths and 
festoons of flowers, which loving hands had placed there 
in rich profusion. After the hearse catac a long array of 
mourning coaches, twenty-three in number, the rear of 
the procession being brought up by private carriages, 
among which were those of Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, Lord Dudley 
Sir Julius Benedict, &c. The arrival of this imposing 
cortége at the Abbey was witnessed by a vast crowd of 
persons who could not be admitted to the interior, but as 
the police arrangements under Inspector Denning were 
excellent, the utmost order marked the proceedings, and 
in a little wh le the funeral train was prepared to enter 
the sacred edifice by the cloister door. Of all this the 
great waiting throny inside were ignorant, as a matter of 
course. For them there was only silence ; and the silence 
seemed profoundest when Dean Stanley’s well-known 
voice, in tones audible to every one, was heard proclaim- 
ing the‘ comfortable words” with which the Church be- 

ins her burial service: “ Iam the Resurrection and the 

uife, saith the Lord; He that believeth in Me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live. And whomsoever liveth and 
believeth in Me, shall never die.””. Then the organ pealed 
forth, and from the far west of the nave came the strains 
of Croft's solemn music to the remainder of the introdue- 
tory sentences. The effect was both beautiful and impres- 
sive, as the stately chords followed each other, their or- 


Mr. Camnbell’s first appearance in opera | 
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der broken now and then seemingly that the distant 
chapels might faintly echo the music. Very slowly the 
procession defiled into the nave, headed by a choir num- 
bering fifty-four voices. the Abbey singe's having been 


Subsequently, in conjunction with Mr. Castle. an Eng- | reinforced by detachments from St, Paul's, the Temple, 
| the Chanel Royal, and Lineotn’s Tnn 


Next e ome the 
clergy of the Cathedral, with Dean Stanley, and then the 
eoffin—a_ maas of violet velvet, white silk, and wreaths, 
crosses, and festoons of flowers. It was right that here 
there should be nothing sombre and depressing. The dark 
train of mourners, the black-earpeted path trodden by the 
procession, and the g’oomy attire of the on-looking multi- 
tude harmonized with a prevailing sense of loss; but the 
master himself was being borne to his rest, and his part 
in the scene was that of atriumph. Like a sunbeam ina 
dark place, the coffin moved along, the one cheerful fezt- 
ure of the solemn spectacle. Closely surrounding the body, 
and acting as pall-bearers, marched a number of the de- 
ceased musician’s fellow-students—those who, having en- 
tered upon the battle of life with him, lament a_leader. 
Among them were Messrs. G. A. Macfarren, T. Harper, 
W.H. Holmes, J. Howell. T. M. Mudie, Brinley Richards, 
and Robert Barnett, after whom came the family of the 
deceased and a few of his most intimate friends. including 
Messrs. J. W. Davison and Lamborn Cock. In the long 
array that followed were Col. Colville, representing the 
Duke of Edinburgh; a deputation from the University of 
Cambridge headed by the Vice-Chancellor; the directors 
of the Royal Academy of Music among whom were the 
Earl of Dudley and Sir Thomas Gladstone; the committee 
of the xame institution (Messrs. H. Leslie, W. Macfarren, 
&e.); a deputation from the Philharmonic Society, inelud- 
ing the directors, conductor (Mr. Cusins, and secretary: 
a deputation from the Roval Society of Musicians, headed 
by Sir John Goss and Profe-sor Ella; a deputation from 
the German Athenwum; and the professors of the Royal 
Academy of Music, including Messrs. Sullivan, Randegyer, 
and Sainton. A large proportion of the members of this 
trnlv representative gathering carried wreaths or bou- 
quets, and the scene presented when all had taken thes 
places was of a very striking character. 

Silence once more reigning throughout the edifice, Mr. 
Tw le, who presided at the organ, softly played Purcell’s 
Chant in G minor, to which was sung the psalm, “ Domi- 
ne refugiam,.” a version of the same chant in the major 
mode serving for the “ Gloria.” The lesson having been 
read, the quartet ‘God ix a Spirit,” from the deceased 
composer's Woman of Samaria, was sung in part by four 
solo voices, in part by the entire choir. Rendered with 
great taste, the effect of this beutiful example of relig- 
ious musie was perfect. The soft, sweet strains fell unon 
all ears wich touching eloquence. suggesting. as nothing 
else could, the rich gifts which were his who lav there 
under the piled-up flowers. This over, the body and 
mourners proceeded to the grave, meeting there the choir 
and clergy, who reached it by another route, A fifting 
place had been chosen, and Sterndale Bennett rests in 
goodly company. He lies with Henry Purcell, Croft, Blow, 
and Lowi in the narrow aisle connecting the north 
transept with the nave, and over him day by day through 
the centuries will 

“ The pealing organ blow 
To the full-voice choir below.” 


There could be no better spot in which to bury an English 
composer, and as, after the body had been lowered to ita 
final resting place, the majestie music of Purcell and Croft 
fell on the ear, it seemed that those long-dead masters 
welcomed their brother into the fellowship of the grave. 
Now mournful, now exultant, the solemn strains went on 
to the petition for strength “at our last hour,” presently 
resuming with * [heard a voice from heaven ;"" after whieh 
Dean Stanley continued the serv ce in his most impressive 
manner. But the musical proceedings were not ended, 
During the march to the grave Mr. Turle had played 
* Mourn, ve afflicted children,” and now it was right that 
the mighty master lying yender among the poets shonid 
contribute further to the obsequies of h's successor. The 
first snbdued cl ords of “His body is buried in peace” 
mode Handel's presence felt as nothing else could. How 
grandly the exulting strains set to “But his name liveth 
evermore” rang out from choir and organ can be imagined ; 
hardly so the cheering effect produced on the vast assem- 
bly, who mu-t have recognized that there is something 
stronger even than death, At the close of the anthem the 
bened ction was pronounced, and, while the Dead March 
throbbed around, the mourners, raining flowers into the 
rrave, till nothing but flowers could be seen, took a last 
farewell. In long procession the public followed them, 
and streamed out into the busy world again, some of them, 
perhaps, not unmindfal of Tennyson's lines— 
“(He wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him, 

Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him— 

God accept him, Christ receive him.”’ 

_++2]r- —__——- 
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Tne London “A Good 
Suggestion ” from that true artist, the tenor singer, 
Mr. Cummings, who contributed so much to the in- 
terest of one of our own festivals a few years ago. 


It is as follows : 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.’’) 

Sir,—I have for years cherished a hope that we might 
one day have a memorial window in Westminster Abbey 
to perpe:uate the memory of the many distinguished mu- 
sicians whose mortal remains are there enshrined; and now 
that our loved and departed friend, Sir Sterndale Bennett, 
is laid to rest with the kindred dust of Purcell, Croft, and 
Blow, it would scem to be a favorable, opportunity for 
inaugurating a public subscription for the purpose I have 
indicated. ° 

There is a colorless window overlooking the musicians’ 
corner, which, with the permission of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Westminster, might be filled with glass worthy 
of the sacred building and those memories all amateurs } 
and artists would desire to honor, Tam, yours, &c., 

Wiitram H. CUMMINGS. 





Brackley Villas, Thurlow Park Road, 
Dulwich, Fed. 8, 1875, 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Colinette. 3. E maj. and min. to e. 
Molloy. 30 
“The soldiera march on gaily, 
She has but eyes for one.” 
A neat, sweet English ballad, with a Frenchy 
character. 

The Son of Marasquin. From Giroflé-Girofla. 
3. A toe. Lecocg. 40 
«The Scion of a noble house.” 
“ Mon pére est un tres gros banquier.” 

Days that are gone. (Chanson du Pastour). 
3. F minor to q. ** Chilperic.”’ 40 

“Sur les cOteaux, pauvre pastour.”” 

The above two songs are some of the best of the 
French operas named, are pretty, and have unob- 
jectionable words, 

Will o’ the Wisp. 3. G minor to g. Molloy. 40 
“O’er moss and marsh and meadow, 
My elfish tricks 1 play.” 

A fine characteristic song, aptly describing the 
freaks of the wandering light of the marshes. 

Little Bright-eyes, will you miss me? Song 
and Chorus. 3. G toe. Danks. 30 
« Little Bright-eyes, do not doubt me.” 

A swect new ballad, in popular style. 

Listen to the Heavenly Bells. 3. Dtoe. Lyle. 30 
‘* Hear the echo, clear and pure.” 

A charming, dreamy *‘ bell song.” 

The Better Land. 3. Eb toe. Gounod. 40 
“ And strange, bright birds, on starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of glorious things.” 

The old, sweet words by Mra. Hemans. beauti- 

ful.y set to modern music by the great composer. 
Dreams of Childhood. Song and Chorus. 
2. Eh toe. Brockway. 40 

«Q, well I remember when I was a child, 

My old cottage home. and my dear mother’s smile.” 
A very smooth, beautiful ballad, with picture title. 

Shepherd’s Song. 4. Eb tog. Molloy. 40 
© Heedful care taking, 
O’er their flocks by night.” 

Of high character. May be called one of the 
best of Christmas carols, but it is a solo, and good 
for any season, 

Happy Moments. Duet. 3. Dtof. Deems. 30 
“1 love to rove on some fair isle, 
Where nature greets me with a smile.” 
A new duet of good quality. 


Enstrumental, 


A. B.C. Collection of Popular Waltzes. 
Rasily arranged by H. Maylath, ea. 25 

No. 1. Students Ball. No. 2. Academic 

Citizens. No. 3, Dividenden, ete. 
Mr. Maylath has, in this set, simylitied some 16 
of Strauss’s most popular works, The real waltzes 
are generally of the third degree of difficulty. 
These simplified arrangements are of the second 

degree. Teachers, take notice. 

La Fille de M’me Angot. Potpourri. 3. Wels. 75 
Very light and very spirited music, Nine airs. 
Giroflé-Girofla. Potpourri. 3. Cramer. 1.50 

Light, entertaining French niusic, being a melange 
of 12 airs. 
Winchester Storm March Galop. 4. Eb Pape. 30 
More elaborate than ordinary marches. Very 
vigorous, and when “stormily’’ played, should be 
effective. 
Awfully Jolly. Galop. 3. G. Aronsen. 
Tt is hard to be jolly on a difficult piece, as itis a 
serious matter to learn it. Now this is easy as well 
as bright, and one can laugh and play at the same 
time. 





40 


4. G minor. 
Kaffenberger. 
It is doubtful whether there is such a thing as a 
written “impromptu,”’ as so elegant a piece as this 
requires care, time and polish to produce. Under 
any title, however, it is graceful, pleasing and 
repays practice. 
Shepherd and Shepherdess, Idylle. 3. G. 
Jungmann, 
A subject perfectly adapted to the genius and fine 
taste of the author, who here produces truly Arca- 
dian strains. 
3. 


Madame 1’Archiduc. 
Richardson. 40 


An agreeable resume of a few favorite airs. 


Impromptu Elegante. 


Potpourri. 


ARBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, 
tlat, ec. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 




















